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DECORATIVE ART IN PARIS. 



By Theodore Child. 



The modern tendency in decoration is scarcely 
towards simplicity. As in costume, so in architec- 
ture and furnishing, the democratisation of wealth 
seems to be everywhere accompanied by more 
than proportionate progress in luxury. What 
effect would the merinos and indienne, and the 
simple clothes of our grandmothers, produce in our 
modern boudoirs and salons hung with satins and 
plush and broche* silks ? I do not intend to pro- 
test ; on the contrary, I am about to call the 
attention of architects, decorators, painters and 
sculptors to a new addition to the luxury of in- 
terior decoration. This is the Sylvain-Decor, an 
application of electro-metallurgy invented by Mr. 
Juncker, of the firm of Juncker, pere et fils, of 
the Rue Boursault, Paris, and patented in France, 
England and the United States. 

The invention comprises two processes, of each 
of which I shall say a few words, the Sylvain-Decor 
proper, and the application of an analogous and 
more delicate process, to the making of objects in 
solid metal. 

The Sylvain-Decor proper, is simply this : A 
branch of a blackberry bush, for instance, or of 
palm, is fixed on a surface of some kind and then 
covered with a thin layer of metal beneath which 
the plant remains and is preserved. The ground 
surface may be wood, canvas, cloth, damask, reps, 
marble, bronze, stone, crystal or what not. The 
plants or flowers to be metallised may be anything 
whatever within the limits of terrestrial flora. The 
applications and resources of this invention are 
obviously immense. But it is especially in panels, 
whether for the decoration of furniture or of doors 
and for covering large wall spaces, that the Sylvain- 
Decor gives fine results. In the hands of intelli- 
gent and tasteful workmen the plant or flower, 
culled fresh from the garden, fixed on the panel 
and then metallised with tints of gold and bronze, 
and oxydisations and .mixtures of all colors, under- 
goes a fairy-like transformation. Whether the 
decoration be sober or rich, whether in* high or 
low relief, whether its tonality be brilliant or 
restful, the panel accepts the light with all the 
variety and softness of nature, keeping, as it were, 
the secret charm of life. \0i course, in all the pro- 




doors, panels framed in plush forming a chimney- 
piece, and screens of immense variety. The painter, 
Munkacsy, has an elegant five-fold screen of which 
an illustration is given on this page. The 
frame is of wood, in the rocaille style, covered 
with crimson plush, ornamented with metallised 
guipure imitating chiselled iron hinges. On the 
panels are arranged palms, ferns, brambles and 



quins, etc. Finally, I may mention the extensive 
applications that may be made of this decoration 
to picture frames of all kinds, as well as to leather 
articles and all kinds of fancy goods. 

The second process of Sylvain-Decor is far 
more delicate, and, of course, more expensive than 
the one above described. It is, in fact, a galvano- 
plastic process, while the former is simply metal- 
lisation. In the second process a metal is precipi- 
tated from its dissolution on to the plant in a 
continuous and non-adherent layer. This layer 
represents exactly all the details of the plant even 
to its finest veins and curves. This fac simile 
having been obtained, the plant is destroyed, and 
the fac simile is strengthened from the back until 
its volume is sufficient. The results obtained are as 
beautiful as nature itself, and, of course, no chisel- 
ling can give the fineness of the details of the 
model as this fac simile gives them. The object 
is made thus, either in one piece or in parts, 
according to its size. The vase figured in the cut 
on this page is about fourteen inches high. It is 
of brass, hammered or marteU and silvered, and 
the bramble branch is soldered on. The object 
is exquisitely delicate. 

From the above description I hope specialists 
will be able to understand Jiow these processes 
differ from previous attempts in the same direc- 
tion. The massive metal work is extremely beau- 
tiful. The decorative panels, however, are the 
products which, perhaps, most deeply interest my 
readers. I can only repeat that the effect is novel 
and brilliant, and the applications of the idea 
simply innumerable. As regards durability the 
ordinary panels on canvas or other stuffs are more 
durable than paintings on canvas, and they have 
this advantage, that, being metallised, they may be 
washed. As for the cost, that, of course, varies 
with the richness of the panel. The ordinary 
panels are produced from $25 a square yard 
upwards. ****** 

The question of maintaining their artistic 
superiority continues seriously to preoccupy the 
French. As the reader is doubtless aware, a lot- 
tery of fourteen millions of francs has been author- 
ized for the purpose of building and founding a 
museum of decorative art, on the model of that of 
South Kensington. In a parenthesis let us ask 
why the American railway kings and millionaires, 
the Goulds, the Astors, the Vanderbilts, do not con- 
ceive the idea of perpetuating their names by 




SYLVAIN-DECOR SCREEN OWNED BY THE PAINTER MUNKACSY. 



ducts of the Sylvain-Decor, each piece is unique 
and inimitable, inasmuch as nature furnishes each 
model, and each model becomes a finished object. 
In 'the large panel, some 8 feet high by 5 feet 
broad, figured in the cut on page 185, the metal- 
lised flowers are intermingled with painting. The 
figure and the basin are painted and the claws 
bronzed, the background is light gold, and the 
foliage in tones of gold and bronze in relief of 
various heights. The whole effect is very rich and 
brilliant. 

Amongst the many applications of the Sylvain- 
Decor, which I have recently seen, are panels in 



herbage metallised in various tones of gold, copper, 
bronze, etc. 

The mention of the metallised guipure leads 
me to notice a whole series of applications of 
the Sylvain-Decor. For instance, a fleur de lys 
may be cut out of pique" and guipure, edged round 
with cord, then the whole metallised in silver. 
An adhesive backing may be added, so that a 
decorator simply orders so many fleurs de lys, 
heats the backing, applies them to his plush, or 
velvet or cloth hanging, puts a stitch in at the 
points, and there is his decoration. The same 
system is employed for the decoration of lambre- 



foundations of this character ? But to return to 
the subject. This immense lottery is not being 
taken up by the public so rapidly as could be 
desired, and the aid of the press has been called in 
to explain the importance of its success to the 
nation at large. The situation, says a leading 
Paris journal, is grave during the last half century. 
French criticism has made great progress not only 
in taste and penetration, which are inherent in 
the French temperament, but also in erudition. 
Good books and treatises on art are not wanting. 
But the examples are rare ; private collections are 
either insufficient or else closed ; and so the master- 
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pieces of the past and of the present are scattered 
to the four winds, without profit for the successive 
generations. Immediate action is necessary, for in 
a few years the speculators and plutocrats will 
have monopolized all the masterpieces, and it will 
be too late to reconstitute those sacred reserves 
which a great museum ought to contain. These 
warnings, by the way, are equally applicable to 
the American patriots who are patrons of the 
art of their country ; the enemies, whose power 
is increasing daily, are the speculators and the 
plutocrats. 

At the present moment it would seem that in 
the matter of decorative art the rivalry between 
the nations is on pretty equal terms. As for the 
French they are perfectly aware that they are 
wrong in being pre- 
sumptuously confident 
in themselves. They 
know they are threat- 
ened by England, Bel- 
gium and Germany. 
The brutal statistics of 
their imports and ex- 
ports show the danger 
in which French art 
industries now are. As 
one writer says: "This 
would be an invasion 
more terrible for us 
than that of 1870, the 
disastrous results of 
which, with wisdom 
and patience, we shall 
one day be able to re- 
pair. And still we 
must have the courage 
to confess it, in this 
new war, perhaps un- 
expected, which is 
being waged against us, 
we shall succumb if we 
do not appeal to all 
the intelligence, apti- 
tude and artistic pas- 
sion that exists amongst 
us, in order to give to 
our national genius a 
sort of renovating im- 
pulsion." 

On this question of 
modern French taste, 
Mr. Henry Penon, an 
artist, and an authority 
made some interesting 
observations in a little 
pamphlet on the "Mo- 
bilier National," exhib- 
ited last year at the 
Union Centrale. Speak- 
ing of the modern 
fashion of organizing 
interiors with the an- 
cient styles for rules, 
Mr. Penon justly re- 
marks, that not only is 
taste necessary, but 
also the science of or- 
namentation. It is not 
sufficient to go back to 
some epoch to seek 
the best compositions 
of that epoch, either in 
old pieces or in modern 
reproductions. What 
is needed above all is 
unity of conception. 
The interior must ap- 
pear to have been cre- 
ated by a single will, 
and with a personal ar- 
tistic sentiment. This 
is just the rock on 
which our modern re- 
producers are ship- 
wrecked. If they had 
arrived at a proper \ 

severity of principles 

by an analytical study of the past, they would never 
be guilty of those heterogeneous assemblages of in- 
harmonious and often incorrect pieces of furniture, 
and those strange medleys of tissues discordant in 
tone and aspect, such as we see only too often in 
modern interiors. Mr. Henry Penon remarks that 
the modern manufacturers produce excellent furni- 
ture, bronzes, ete.,_and remarkable reproductions 
of old tissues, with all their richness of coloring, 
besides certain simple stuffs that are suitable for 
setting off the others. He concludes, therefore, 
that the want of taste which characterizes modern 
interiors is not the result of poor manufactures, 
but of the want of unity, and he recommends 
industrial artists to direct their efforts towards this 
principle; and to convince themselves of the •neces- 



sity of not sacrificing purity of style to that 
expression so characteristic of true distinction, le 
comme il faut. 

I quote, at some length, these theoretical and 
abstract observations, because they do really sum 
up, to a great extent, the spirit in which artistic 
creators ought to work, whether those creators be 
French, or American, or English. Good taste ought 

to have no nationality. 

******* 

To conclude, here is an idea for the decoration 
of a bath-room, an idea which has never been 
executed except in a romancer's dream, by Mr. 
Edmond de Goncourt. It is the bath-room of one 
of his heroines, La Faustin. The actress, La 
Faustin, who was in the habit of passing an hour 



porcelain. The ceiling was very original; in the 
centre a rosace of looking glass, the fragments set 
in carved wood, imitated the open roof of a 
kiosque. The glass was tinted sky blue, with trails 
of flowers painted on it. Around the rosace was a 
large square frame, with deep corners, formed of 
stratifications of Baccarat crystal. In the middle 
of the room a large brass brasero contained a tree 
of white lilac. The bath itself was of pure white 
faience, decorated on the edge only with a trail of 
myrtle leaves. The two water taps were swans 
necks in burnished silver. In the decoration of 
her bath-room, it is needless to say, La Faustin 
had not counted the expense. But what a deli- 
cious idea of decoration ! 
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PANEL IN SYLVAIN-DECOR. 

in the water every day, maintained that in the 
inactivity of the bath the eyes needed to be dis- 
tracted by something pretty on the walls, and so, 
says the romancer, she had asked Bracquemond, 
the ingenious ornamentist, to execute for her 
twenty-four large slabs of faience, which entirely 
covered the walls. On these smooth panels the 
ceramist had painted birds rising from rivers, lakes 
in the midst of the lanceolated foliage of well- 
watered banks, and the brilliant flocks of these 
birds, with their vitrified colors, crossed the bright 
enamel of the verdure like flashes of light. On 
the pavement of the room the artist had sim- 
ilated the profusion of white cherry blossoms and 
rosy petals of Japanese quince, strewn by some 
great wind. The seats were stools of Japanese 



The Albany Journal 
says: The artist to whom 
has been intrusted the 
responsibility of prepar- 
ing plans for the 
grounds and approaches 
to the Capitol, has 
given profound thought 
to devising a main ap- 
proach that should be 
at once easy and es- 
thetic. Walks through 
an unbroken lawn from 
the river to the top of 
the hill would be too 
common and prosaic. 
Stone steps from one 
terrace to another 
would render the as- 
cent too laborious for 
members of the Legis- 
lature. Cars on an in- 
clined railway, to be 
hauled up by stationary 
power in the basement 
of the Capitol, would 
give the aspect too me- 
chanical and stiff an 
aspect. Avoiding all 
these ordinary means 
of ascending the hill- 
side, the designer has, 
after careful computa- 
tions and measure- 
ments, decided to drive 
a tunnel at right angles 
to the river, straight 
under the hill to a 
point directly under the 
central court of the 
Capitol. The mouth of 
the tunnel will be a 
few hundred feet back 
from the river. Be- 
tween this point and 
the river a canal will 
be cut to the depth of 
the bottom of the tun- 
nel, which is to be on 
a level with the bottom 
of the river. 

The tunnel and canal 
will be large enough for 
gondolas, or boats, to 
float abreast, and the 
former will be divided 
throughout the entire 
length by a partition of 
plate glass depending 
from the roof to the sur- 
face of the water. At 
the Capitol end of the 
tunnel an elevator shaft 
will be sunk and eleva- 
tors, with air cushions 
under them, will ply up 
and down into the build- 
ing above the tunnel. 
The gondolas and the interior of the tunnel are 
to be wrought in the highest style of art. The 
former will have mahogany hulls with bronze rail- 
ing, and with cabins finished in ebony and rose- 
wood. The upholstering will be in embossed mo- 
rocco leather partially gilded, like that on the sofas 
and walls of the Senate Chamber. They will be 
sloop-rigged, the masts being rosewood surmounted 
by a golden American eagle, flappant. The main- 
sails, which are to be of raw silk, light and fleecy, 
will have the State emblems embroidered on one 
side, while on the other the portraits of the present 
members of Assembly, will be inwrought in gold 
and silver thread. The tunnel throughout is to 
be lighted by electricity. 

Estheticism has certainly captured Albany. 



